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important than race. German, French or English knights re-
garded the Arab knights whom they met in the crusades as their
equals. They did not object to intermarriage .between nobles
of different colour,1 but they would as a rule have found it
beneath their dignity to marry a person of inferior rank though
of the same race. All over Europe the nobles believed them-
selves to descend from other ancestors than their serfs. The
legends of chivalry traced the origin of the nobility to Trojan
warriors who had fled to the West after the fall of Troy. The
purpose of such fables was obviously to establish a relationship
with the famous Romans who had first claimed descent from the
Trojans.2 The origin of the serfs was traced to Ham, who had
been cursed by Noah for his impiety and condemned to eternal
bondage. Yet the idea of a common descent of all mankind as
taught by the Bible, the Christian doctrine of universal brother-
hood, the political work of the Church and royalty and economic
development lessened the inequalities of rank and thus prepared
the ground for nationhood. England was ahead of all peoples
in this process, and her early formation of a united and strong
nationality was chiefly due to the fact that hereditary class dis-
tinctions were much less marked than in continental countries.
The common law of the land knew no important privileges con-
nected with .birth among free men, and serfdom disappeared
centuries earlier than on the Continent. In Germany the higher
classes became widely imbued with extraordinary pride of rank
and contemptuously looked down upon the lower. Intermarriage
with people of inferior rank was proscribed. German history is
partly characterized by a particularly fierce antagonism between
the ranks and classes, and this has been a main obstacle to the
rise of national solidarity and national consciousness. The same
in other countries. In some parts of England it was told of the people of other parts,
and in the nineteenth century, Baring-Gould as a child heard from his Devonshire
nurse that all Gornishmen were born with tails, which he believed till he had cross-
examined a native of Cornwall on the subject. Gf, George Ncilson, Caudatus Anglicus,
1896. This is a typical example of the credulity engendered by national aversion.
There were despised peoples, such as the mysterious " rates maudites " in France,
which were treated like pariahs or outcasts, though nobody knew why, Cf.
Francisque Michel, Histoire des races maudttest 1847. ^n mediaeval Germany certain
professions, chiefly rural ones, were widely regarded as infamous: as millers, shepherds,
barber-surgeons, tanners, knackers, linen-weavers, perhaps because of their servile
character. They and their offspring were not admitted to craft-guilds. Gf. H.
Mascher, Das deutsche Gewerbewesen, 1866, p. 74 ; E, Otto, Das deutsche Hdndwerk, 1900,
p. 43.
1 In the thirteenth century Pierre Dubois proposed to marry well-educated French
ladies to Oriental princes in order to convert them to Christianity and monogamy and
to pave the way for French domination in the Orient.
a Geoffrey of Monmouth was a chief source of this fable, which, however, could be
found already in the Chronicles known under the name of Fredegar (seventh century).